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HOW DO WE PROGRESS ? 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. } 
Friends, Brotuers, anp Freittow-Worx™ Ex.— | 
There is something deeply interesting in the struggles | 
of labour to obtain that position in society which } 
its utility, as the foundation of all social existence. 
ro much demands. That man’s heart must be harder! 
than steel, who can take a review of the movements of 
the working classes of this favoured country within the ! 
last sixty years, and witness, without a sigh, the many 
and fruitless efforts of the labouring population to stem 
the current of depression that have gradually sunk them, 
deeper and deeper, into one wide-spread ocean of sorrow!) 
and suffering. What right-minded man can read the’ 
reports of Parliamentary Commissioners, who have been 
appointed, time after time, to enquire into the cause and 
extent of the depressed condition of the working popu- 
lation of the factory districts, without heaving one sigh 
for the helpless sons of toil? Who, that has been an 
observer of the many and hopeless struggles of the factory 
workers, to oppose the advancing tide of mechanical | 
improvement,—_to conserve, if possible, something like } 
a bare supply of the physical requisites of humanity— | 
has not witnessed the failures of starving men, and the 
heartless victories of unfeeling capital? The iron heel 
of wealth has been placed on the neck of sinking labour, | 
and the rich have exulted in the downfall of the poor. | 
The many are in want and rags, that the few may riot | 
in abundance. But this is a state of things unsanctioned 
by God, and uncalled for by the best interest of society! 
If we reason on the n:.tural righ's of man, we find that | 
the earth is the joint-inheritance of allomankind, bequeath- 
ed by the Almighty, for the general sustenance of 
his creatures. God, in His infinite and impartial good- 
neas, did not bestow this beautiful and teeming world on 


}asking for the liberty to toil. 


‘life? Alas! 


{sounding titles, and have fenced themee! 
the conventionalities of unjust laws 


i they superior, in their physical confo. nations, to the rest 


l3ra, 1844. Price One Pr uny 

a mere handful of His creatures, but bestowed it, with 
all the justice of a bounteous Creator, on the whole of 
His children. It was never intended by the Disposer of 
all Good, that a mere fraction of society should take 
possession of this world, to the exclusion of the rest of 
mankind. No! Every individual of the great human 
family has the right to live! Life is the gift of God, and 
He never bestowed that gift wethout the means to sustain 
. That means is the earth! From land and Jabour 
all wealth is produced. God gave land, and God gave 
labour; that individual, therefore, wh 
land and labour, steps in between man and his Maker, 


steps in between 


and places at defiance the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God. Alas! how many are those who thus place at 
defiance the decrees of a beneficent Providence. We have 
land in abundance ; and yet ave have thousands of ragged 
hungry, shelterless creatures wandering through society, 
, Where is their share of 
I's gift of 


God's earth ?__where is ‘Aeir sustenance for Ge 
a few heartless men have seized on our 
‘ommon inheritance, and have denied their brothers bread 
The few have monopolized the land of the many, and God's 
laws are violated. They have created to themselves high- 
s around by 
The 5 have made a 
seizure of the sustenance of life, and have 1 
that they have no right to live. And whore they that 
have thus infringed on the natural ig’ man? Are 


' 1 
1 the poor 


of God's creatures? Are their capabilities for intellectual 
advancement and moral refinement greater than their fel- 
lows? Reason answers, no! They are but the produc 
tions of one common clay, fashioned by the hands of one 
common Maker. Accident, or wickedness, has given 
them power, and cruelty and folly direct that power, 
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They are cruel in allowing thousands of their fellow- 
creatures to sink into premature gravee, from the want 
of those necessaries which they waste in superfluity ; they 


are foolish in endangering their property by alowing } 


poverty, and, consequently, crime to exist. They know 
not the sacrifice of weahh and the sacrifice of feeling 
consequent on the present bad arrangements of society 
Sympathy, the holiest feeling of humanity ! is crushed, 
and mocked at;—it ie a weakness, that calls forth the 
ridicule of society. That man, who has a tear for the 
sufferinge of his kind, is a child in the eyes of the world. 
Tt would seem as though the policy of society were to 
dry up the fountains of feeling, and to turn men’s hearts 
to atone, 
things! and yet, such is the progress we make ! 

It will be understood that these remarks are made ap- 
plicable to the general movements of society at large, 
and not to the potters as a branch of trade. If there be 
any one step taken by any trade's society, calculated to 
remove thie injurions state of things, more than another, 
the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society is that step. 
Under the present mal-arrangements of society, compe- 
tition is the great moving principle of all trade. The 
cause of competition amongst the working classes is a 
redundancy of operatives in the labour market, who are 
eager to work at any price, and who, consequently, 
bring down the price of labour by their strogyles to live. 
The working of this principle has been fully illustra'ed 
in the passing week at the works of Messrs. Seddon and 
Dean, Burslern. A deputation of our society was ap- 
pointed, by the Central Committee, to wait upon that firm, 
for the purpose of enquiring into the practice of the 
Allowance System, which was said to be enforced by 
Dean and Seddon, on some parties under their employ 
The deputation was received in a very gentlemanly man- 
ner; audthe grievance, complained of, listened to in a 
very respectful spirit. It was acknowledged that the 
practice of the Allowance System existed, but not to the 
extent complained of at the Central Committee. It was 
also acknowledged that the system was a bad one, and 
caleulated ultimately to injure both master and man. 
Agreeably to this f-eling, for the »bolition of the Allow- 
ance System, five individuals, who were working on that 
principle, received notice to leave their employ,—two 
printers and three hollow-ware pressers * 

Now, it will be seen, that although the evil is partially 
cured in this one instanee, the cause of it still remains. 
There is not a sufficient demand for labour, to employ 
those individuals as journeymen, when apprentices will 
answer the same end: the consequence is, they are dis- 
charged, and thus make up what is termed “ the surplus 
labour,” which is the sole cause of the Allowance Sys- 
tem, and the present low price of labour. These indi- 
viduals will not starve, neither will they seek refuge in 


* Since the above transaction has transpired, we have been 
given to understand, that some misunderstanding has taken place 


Oh, it isa hollow, soulless, coreless state of; 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
5 


a Union Poorhouse, ¢f they can, by any other means, ob- 
tain anything like a bare subsistance. They will therefore 
wander through these districts, and seek labour at any 
price. Their physical wants compel them to take this 
step; and the moment they meet an unprincipled employer, 
who is prepared to take advantage of their circumstances, 
that moment they commence again allowing twopence, 
threepence, fourpence, or fivepence in the shilling, just 
as the avaricious spirit of their employer may dictate, 
The intimidating of emp!oyers to abandon this system is 
merely battling with eflects:—useful so far as it goer, 
but it does not go far enough. The canse still remains: 
there ix too much labour in the market ; and so long as 
that evil exists, low prices and the Allowance System 
will follow as a uatural consequence. Let us then use all 
our energies to remove the cause; and the effects will 
cease. The Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society is 
. the means by which this great and glorious object might 
; be accomplished. It will give to working potters their 
natural rights ; those righte which present society denies 
them even in thonght. Ft will give them land, with means to 
cultivate that land; it will place them in that position 
in which they will be above the fear of want,—above the 
fear of the factory system, with its weary hours of mo- 
notonous toil, its murderous employ, and its starvation 


price for labour. MENTOR. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS. 
(Continued from our last,) 


F It is not an uncommon thing at a camp meeting (tent preach- 
ings) to kill a beef, or three or four hogs, for the subsistence of 
friends from a distance. A three years’ old heifer is fed to about 
423lbs. (whole carcass), and sells for 5} dollars, or 24s. 6d. By 
the first of June, or middle of May, the young cattle on the 
prairies are fit for the market. Common cows, if suffered to lose 
their milk in August, become fit for table use by October. Every 
farmer, besides his own land, has the range of the meadows 
around him, both for his cattle, hogs, turkeys, and poultry; so 
that they are reared in immense numbers, and at small expenses. 
| They are purchased readily, both, as mentioned formerly, for the 
New Orleans market, and by drovers, who take them to the east 
market or coast, Philadelphia, &c, This district affords, indeed, 
the chief supply of live-stock for the Union. Altogether the fer- 
tility of the country, and the abundance of its natural productions, 
are such that the inhabitants are afraid of not being believed in 
mentioning them to the other Americans. These statements may 
appear somewhat over-drawn, but all the favourable impressions 
which had been made concerning this country, by the reports of 
former visitors, have been confirmed in the most satisfactory man- 
ner by Mr. Stewart, of Dunearn, who passed through the whole 
territory in 1832, and conversed with the most intelligent of its 
inhabitants and public men. His account agrees in everything 
with what we had previously heard of the great fertility and grow- 
ing importance of the country. 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


The tide of emigration has for some time been setting 
| towards the western countries, and amongst these Illinois is con- 
spicuous for its great extent, and the general fertility of its soil. 
This state is 382 miles long, and 154 broad, with an area of 
58,900 square miles, It is bounded on the north by the Wisconsin, 
or north west territory, on the east by lake Michigan and Indiana, 








7. ~ i i ors y i Y F } 
between Mr. Seddon and his printers, relative to the number of} 9) the couth by the Ohio, and on the west by the Mississippi. The 


apprentices he should be allowed to employ. We are not yet 
informed as to the conclusion of this businese, but we hope that 
al) thimgs will be settled amicably.-Ev 


| level, no height reaching above 600 feet. It is nearly all prairie, 


whole country is described as a very gently inclined plain, very 
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with a few groves of timber widely separated from each other, and 
deeply indented with ravines whose sides slope into round hills. 
Lilinois is favourably situated with regard to-~water communication. 
On one side it has the Mississippi as its boundary, on another side 
the Ohio and Wabash ; to the north it is washed by lake Michigan. 
The Illinois, from which the state receives its name, connects lake 
Michigan with th the Mississippi; Rock and Kaskaskia are also 
navigable rivers; and, besides these, there are numerous boatable 
streams. 

The coil of this state resembles that of Ohio, but with less ir- 
reclaimable land. On this subject Mr. Sherreff says—“ The soil 
of Illinois is variable, and the different habitations of the varieties 
of the sun flower, and other tall growing plants, often distinctly 
marked changes of soil onthe prairic. The prevailing soil between 
Chicago and Springfield was black sandy loam, and occasionally 
considerable tracts of clay or heavy loam intervened. In this dis- 
tance of nearly 200 miles, I did not pass over in all ten miles of 
bad soil, which was light-coloured sand. The surface, which is 
forest, oak openings or prairie, has no relation to quantity of 
soil, all.of which abounds with soils of every description.” 

The prairies are covered with grass three or four feet high, 
which is burned annually, either being set on fire wilfully, or ig- 
niting by natural causes. No danger is apprehended from this 
burning, the ploughing of the ground around a dwelling being 
sufficient to prevent the fire from spreading so far, and the grass, 
being perennial, comes up again in spring. The production of 
Illinois are Indian corn, wheat, potatoes, cotton, hemp, flax, &c. 
Fruits, such as the grape, apples, peaches, gooseberrics, &c., 
arrive at great perfection, and the silk worm has been found to 
succeed well. In the wooded parts they exhibit luxurient growth, 
and are often seen of an enormous size. The mineral productions 
are of great value, consisting of lead, coal, copper, and lime, 
and good building stone. The lead mines, which were opened in 
1821, are situate in the north-west corner-of the state, at a place 
called Galena, on the fever river. Salt is also manufactured ex- 
tensively at Shawneetown, in Gallatin County; and other salt 
springs have been discovered in different parts of the country. The 
climate of Illinois does not differ very materially from that of the 
other states in the same latitude; from its lower situation it is 
perhaps milder. In the southern parts the winter is said seldom 
to exceed six weeks; in the southern parts, again, it is very severe, 
but not of long duration. Settlers, on their first arrival, are apt 
to be attacked by billious fever, but with proper care as to clothing 
and diet, this may be avoided. A disease called the milk sickness, 
frequently attacks the cows in this country, and has often proved 
fatal to man, from drinking the milk of the diseased animals. It 
is supposed to be caused by the cows eating the leaves of a poi- 
sonous grape, which might be easily prevented, by rooting out the 
plant from around the farm. 

Mr. Sherreff speaks very highly of this country as a field for 
emigration, being of opinion that there is no country in the world 
where a farmer can commence operations with so small an outlay 
of money, and so soon obtain a return. This arises from the 
cheapness of land, and the facility with which it is cultivated, there 
being little or no forest Jand to clear. Mr. Sherreff makes a state- 
ment of the expense of purchasing 200 acres of land, fencing 40 
acres, ploughing and sewing 80, harvesting, building, houses, 
and maintaining family, which he estimates at 1604 dollars, equal 
to £340 17s. With this expenditure is abtained the dairy produce 
of four cows, the improvement of eight cattle grazing on the 
prairie, and 3200 bushels of Indian corn, besides vegetables, and 
the improvement of pigs and poultry. 

Next year the settler might plough 80 acres more; and in 18 
months after settling, would have expended £484 4s,, and reaped 
6400 bushels of Indian corn, and 1¢00 of wheat, besides abun 
dance of vegetables, dairy produce, beef, pork, and poultry. In 
this statement, Mr. Sherreff has stated the produce at 224 bushels 
Per acre, which is lower than what he was told land in Illinois 
generally yields. He supposes, also, that the farmer and family 
only attend to the cattle; the ploughing, &c. being performed by 
contract. In the case where the farmer himself works, he estimates 
the purchasing, fencing, ploughing, sewing, &c., of 80 acres, at 
€0 dollars or £130, and for this the farmer reaps 2400 bushels of 


Indian corn, 675 bushels of wheat, and receives the dairy produce 
of one cow, pigs, and poultry, with abundance of vegetables. 

Grazing is extensively carried on in the prairies of Illinois, the 
cattle being sent to New Orleans in great numbers. “ With an 
unlimited range of pasturage for the rearing of cattle,” says Mr. 
Sherreff, “and Indian corn at 15 cents. or 74d. per bushel, the 
farmer might comfortably live by steck, without cultivating any 
portion of the land.” 

The capitai of Illinois is Vandalia, which is situated on a high 
bank of the river Kaskaskia, in the midst of a rich and thriving 
country. 

There are also several other towns rapidly rising into import- 
ance—such as Edwardville, Carlisle, Kaskaskia, &c. The state 
of Indiana resembles Illinois, but contains a greatcrs portion of 
waste land. The land is mostly prairie, and the country is well 
watered by numerous rivers 

Ps 
MISSOURI 

The State of Missouri is seperated from fllinois by the river 

Mississippi, which flows along its east and north-east sides. It 
contains considerabie diversity of soil, being in one part hilly, 
and in others marshy; but for the most part it is good prairie 
land. Its means of internal commerce are great, from the Mis- 
souri and other rivers flowing through it. Mr. Flint says of ite 
soil—“ This state possesses lands already fit for the plough, suffi- 
cient toproduve wheat enough for the whole of the United States 
Prairies of hundreds of thousands of acres of first-rate wheat 
lands, covered with grass, and perfectly free from shrubs and 
bushes, invite the plough ; and if the country were cultivated te 
a proper extent, it might become the granary of the world.” The 
climate of this state is changeable; the winters sometimes are 
very severe, and the summers extremely warm. In several parts 
of this state the climate is unhealthy, owing to swamps and lakes, 
but in the mountainous tracts the inhabitants enjoy good health. 
The staple agricultural productions are wheat, Indian corn, with 
the usual fruits of warm countries. Cotton is cultivated in the 
south-cast section, along with tobacco ; and hemp and flax are be- 
coming important articles of produce. This state has been long 
celebrated for the immense deposits of lead ore found among the 
hills. There is one district, extending over nearly 100 miles, which 
is particularly distinguished for its lead mines. The ore is found 
imbedded in masses, and appears evidently to be a deposit. Coal 
is also found in the several parts of the Missouri, as also iron ore, 
| manganese, zink, &e. 
} The chief town in Missouri is St. Louis, pleasantly situated on 
an elevation near the Mississippi. It isa thriving place, rapidly 
rising to importance, being the part at which all vessels arrive 
from New Orleans, &c. 

The foregoing extracts are generally correct, and cannot fail to 
afford the most cheering information to the thousands of Europe 
who have no prospect of home, inheritance, or sustenance for 
themselves and their children in their own native land or country. 
With what joy and thanksgivings the poor and the meck of the 
} earth will hail the welcome news of a country where they can sit 
| ender their own vine and fruit tree, and suffer no more the re- 
proach of famine among the heathen, 

We sball now proceed to give such particulars in regard to the 
journey as may be needful. 

Those intending to emigrate will do weil to take no furniture 
with them, except the necessary articles of beds, bedding, wearing 
apparel, pots, cooking utensils, &c., which will come in useful, 
both on the ship, and on the steam-boat, and after they arrive. Do 
not be encumbered with old bedsteads, chairs, tables, stands, 
drawers, broken boxes, wornout bedding, soiled clothing, rusty 
{ tools, &c.; but provide a great quantity of good and substantial 
wearing apparel, bedding, &c., consisting of every necessary arti- 
cle of manufactured goods, both for men and women, because these 
things are much dearer in Western America than in England, and 
no duties wil] be charged by the American Government on wearing 
apparel already made up, even if each passenger has several suits 
of clothes. Every thing which is not designed for use on the pas- 
sage should be carefully packed in strong boxes or trunks. Enui- 
{grants will not have to pay anything for freight of their usual 
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household goods and furniture on the ocean ; but it will cost some- 


thing for freight up the Mississippi River for every article, except 
a@ Certain g tit hich is allowed each passenger free, as travel- 
ling lu 

( To be continued in our net. ) 


THE BISCUIT OVENMEN 
All inly murmur at the unequal meed 


eward exceed,” 








Aud grieve that merit should 

To the Edito if th Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate 
Su Amidst the busy and commendable efforts now exercised 
by the whole body of potters and their coadjutors, for the releas« 
shackles of the industriously intriguing 
body of Biscuit Ovenmen would wish to ad- 
elative to that class,—not wishing that his 
enueral struggle should appear like ‘the field of the 
part ting in the advantage in gradation 


put his shoulder to the wheel” 





3 been said, in all truth, of the grievances of every 
¢ 
t 


rade, he shall not, he hopes, be considered 
' 





too self for an exclusive and special exposition, 
in short, of th borious employment. 

He assumes, spectfully, that thei k is performed by as 
much strength as is requisite in any department of the potting 
manufacture; their number of hours, very repeatedly, protra 
their days to as great a length as th of any other laboure 
who are not limited in their day labour, and the hurry to 
they are subjected makes their toil a risone 

Again, under what discomfiture are they often obliged to draw 
exceedingly hot ovens, and to exp themselves to a parative 
very cold air for respiration and coolness. This too sudden tran 
tion from one degree of te mperature to anotier, 18 haz Ling great 
mischief. These very undeniable facts will certainly be admitted 


to have very imperative cl 








us fur accessable means of physical 
comforts; nay, in a combined community, performing the different { 
parts of the progressive mode of perfecting any article, may not 
one division, from the very nature of its Operations, or lm a criti- 
cal part of them, deserve more consideration than may, or gener- 
ally « , fall toits lot, when means are consulted on, to retrieve 


the whole of that conununity from the disconcerted condition into 
which it has been sunk by some interposing convul 


Sir, the prospect before 


sion ? 
us is cheering in the extreme, if we 
carry out our resolution, to determine upon our victory over op- 


pression, monopoly, and every obstacle to our just rights. May 


we never again flinch from the enemy’s missile weapons, but. arm } 


ourselves with the shield of faith, against which they will rever- 


berate, but, through th will not pierce: let us remember, all is 








not lost that is in danger, and what is valuable, is not easily 
gain’d, but may ily lost: let us manfully bear up in ow 
struggles, for, 

Ir lution frames a thousan rrors, 

En youylng each 
Again, Sir, a regard to mutual interests is the stronghold of 
Union, —as sure as selfinterest is the mainspring to action; and 
this principle I think will characterize our class; a great portion 
of the Operatives repose on our honesty, skill, and good manage 


ment, for the security of much of their interests, which fact renders 
uz of greater importance than is attached to any other branch 
singly, of the trade; and the acyuital of our duty, to them, is a 
svlace in our toil; but their sutisfaction is our only due reward, 
that we could hitherto look for: our remuneration of labour from 
tie proper source being to be 


tu be clutched by us 


weighed in the balance before it was 


, 
—‘' I had rather coin my he art, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 


From the hard hand of peasants, their vile trash 

By any indirection,” 
The nature of our process of labouring will, I think, to indulge 
mental excursion, admit of a comparison In the Heathen 
Mythology, we read an account of the treatment those meet with 
fler their dissolution from mortality, who are given in charge, 





‘To that grim Ferryman that poets write of.” 
ted to the place where they meet with the punishment 
In the variety of tortures, some are doomed 


to be condu 


due to their crime 





to 
Vicissitudes of heats and then of colds.” 
I ask, ar t Surely our case commands, in an especial 
manner, important consideration, when we are subjected to what, 
| supreme judges deemed “intolerable to spirits.” 


}explain the obj. ct of their visit. 
| that every Lodge, from the Slip-Makers to the Packers, 
| will attend to this request, as the Emigration Society has 


I shall trust, Sir, to see a striking contrast between our present 
condition, When the moderation and more contented 
will have placed us and all the other branches of 
our trade in a comparatively more preferable position. 
Yours very Respectfully, 


and future 
views of Master 


CHARLES WAIN. 
Sandy fi June 26, 1344 
OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
IOLLOW-WARE PRESSERS. 

A veueral meeting of the Hollow-Ware Pressers, of 
the Ilanl y and Sueiton district, will take place at the 
Trun pet Inn, Han ev, on Wednesday the 16 inst, when 
matters of vital importance will be laid before the meet- 
ing ——Cuair to be taken at Seven o'Clock P. M. 
minittee are desirous that every member of the 
branch will deem it lis duty to attend, and will give hia 
4 accordingly. Also, 
THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 

Is desirous, that special, general meetings shall he 

alled by every Lodge in the Union, to receive deputa. 

tious from the E.ntyration Committee, who have matters 
of the de epest linportance to lay before taeir brethren 
This might be dune by each Lodge appointing a time 
ind place of meeting, and by sending information of the 
sam- to the Emigration Commitiee, who would forth- 
with app init de; ulations to attend on their friends, to 
It is sincerely hoped, 


matters of the greatest importance to lay before them. 

The third General Meeting of the above Society will 
take place on Monday-evening next, at their meeting- 
room, Talbot lun, Hanley ;—-Chair to be taken at Seven 
k. The district committees are requested to bring 
p rts, Also, 

Tus YooKsuint Fatenps are requested to forward, 
as early as possible, the names and subscriptions of the 
shareholders of their respective districts, as the Society 
is desirous of kuowing the number of copies of the rules 
that will be required for the Yorkshire districts. Also, 

THE ALLOWANCE SYSTEM. 

It is the intention of the Cential Committee, previous 

to the exposition, in the pages of the Examiner, of those 


vo’ Cloc 


in their re 


{manufacturers who practice the Allowance System, to 
: 
| 


' 


send to each a private communication requesting ap 
abolition of the same. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R li, G Derrington, Long 3 4 


Potter, and J C. 
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THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. Jury 131n, 1844. 

It will be seen, from another part of our paper, that 
our society is sowing the seeds of union in the out-dis- 
tricts of the emipire. Yorkshire has come torth manfully 
inthe good cause, and it is sincerely believed that Sun- 
derland, Durham, and Glasgow will not be behind in this 
good work of Labour's regeneration. Communications 
are expected from those districts, requesting delegations 
toexplain tothem the principles & objects of our Society. 
Let those communications come quickly, and parties will 
be appointed to visit our friends in the north, and to lay 
before them the important objects, we have in view. ' At 
present all things are going on prosperously, and a 
letter day seems about to dawn on the hopes and exer- 
tions of operative potters. 

PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM. 
Swinton, Yorkshire. 

This out-district of the Potting business was visited, 
bya deputation from the Central Committee of our society, 
who were appointed to take a tour through Yorkshire, 
for the purpose of organizing the Potters of that county 
and of giving all the requisite information relative to the 
principles, plans, and proceedings of the Potters’ Joint- 
Stock Emigration Society. A epirited meeting was 
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business of this empire. This is the great desideratum 
which we should all now, with one heart and with one 
united effort, seek to obtain !— it is the suwmmum bonum 
of all our trade's proceedings, and on which depends our 
future prosperity and progress ! 

The delegates left about one hundred cards in their 
route, and it is fully expected that a further demand will 
be made :---A@e generi incrementa fides / 

HANLEY. 

A General Meeting of the United Branches of Crate- 
Makeis and Packers took place at the George and 
Dragon, Inn, Hanley, on Monday evening last, July &th, 
1844, when m:ny spirited resolutions were entered intu 
relative to the price of labour and the protecticn of trade 
generally. About 400 individuals were in attendance, 
and the best order and feeling prevailed. Several im- 
portant resolutions were pessed relative to the establish- 
ment of sn EMIGRATION SOCIETY for Crate- 
Makers and Packers, for which a general meeting will 
be calle], and due notice given, when every member of 
the bedy is expected to atiend. Their motto is “a far 
day’s wages fora fair day's work, or, EMIGRATION !” 





LONGTON HOLLOW-WARE PRESSERS. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, 


Srr,—I have to request that you will be kind enough 


holden at Mrs. Woodward's, Ring of Bells; the room was | to insert these few lines in your useful publication, hoping 
crowded to overflowing, and numbers could not gain | that they may be serviceable to our district. As there 


admittance. 


The principles of the Emigration Suciety | has been a deal said to Defaulters in ours as weil as 


were laid before the meeting, and received with the most | other districts, and as we have used our best endeavours 


hearty applause. A number of cards were placed in the 
hands of the Officers of the Union, who were instructed 
to form a committee to act in connection with the 
emigration committee of these districts Several names 
were enrolled, and in all probability the Society will 
receive much assistance from the hearty co-operation of 
our Swinton friends, That they may succeed in their 
noble undertaking, is our deep-felt wish. They could 
not have a more noble or praiseworthy object to struggle 
for :—it is an object sanctioned by the best interests of 
our trade, the best feelings of humanity, and, above all, 
the holy decrees of an Omnipotent Providence! Who 


has said, that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire !” 


Hunslet, Leeds. 

A similar meeting to the above took place at Hunslet, 
inthe same week. The same spirit prevailed, and the 
hearts of all present seemed devoted to the attainment of 
the objects for which we are combined. The friends 
here are desirous that the secreiaries of the different 
branches in the Potteries will send them all the informa- 
tion they possibly can, relative to the organization of their 
different bodies. This we have no doubt will be done. 


In the mean time we would advise them to organize a 
committee of one of each branch, to enter into commu- 
nication with the Emigration Committee of this neigh- 
bourhood, for the purpose of assisting the latter to carry 
out the important object of removing, to bappy hcmesin 
the Western World, the surplus labourers of the potting 











to get them to behave like men, and to help us in our 
good cause, I think it nothing but just and right to expose 
them, without any delay, and also some of the excuses 
delivered by them to us, when we have waited upon 
them,— giving you facts, beginning at one end of the 
district, and «nding at the other. But we bope they 
will prove themselves like men, and give us no cause to 
proceed in this disagreeable business, or we shall be 
compelled to communicate with you again next week. 

A Loxeton Hottow-Wane Puressen. 

June 2nd, 1844. 





EMIGRATION.—LertEr No. XXI. 


Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, Feb. 27, 1831. 

Dear Friends and Neighbours,_I am glad to embrace the 
present opportunity of writing to you, hoping these lines will find 
you all in good health as they leave us all at present, for we are 
far better than can be expected after so long and tedious a journey, 
But I think myself we have been favoured frcm the beginnirg, for 
we were on our passage sixteen weeks and never hed a day of sick- 
ness, only sea sickness, and some days my wife and children were 
very sick, but it was a gicat mercy and a great blessing that I 
was 60 well and free from sickness to wait on them, for itis a sad 
sight to see so many men, women, and children, tick in so small 
a place as we had. ‘There weve no less than fitty-four passengers 
in the second cabin, not so large as one of your rooms, but it is 
only for a short time. 

Our passege was five weeks and three days, in the same old 
ship, Mary Howland, of New York, that I sailed in on the spring 
before. There was Lyner's packet set out for New York two days 
before we started, but we got there before them. Our pescege fare 
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was higher than it had been, on account of there being so many 
passengers ; I had to pay for three passengers £4 10s. each, that 
was £13 10s. When we got to New York it was a beautiful day, 
you may expect it appeared so to us; it was on a Sunday, and 
crow.ls of people were assembled to see her come into harbour. 
On Monday we left the ship, and took a tow boat, which is taken 
by a steam packet up to A‘bany, one hundred and sixty-three miles, 
for 1} dollar, whicn is about 5s. 4d. English money. From Albany 
we took the canal to Buffalo, three hundred and twenty-two miles, 
for ourselves and luggage I paid twelve dellars, that is £2 IIs. 
From Buffalo we took a steam boat to Erie, ninety miles, a small 
town on the banks of lake Erie, but very pleasant; we stopped 
three days to get refreshed ; it was our first stoppage in a heuse 
to sleep for near seven weeks; for that passage I paid £1 48.— 
that runs high; the next is land carriage. From Erie to Pitts- 
burgh, one thousand and thirty-three miles, we hired a four-horse 
waggon between us, and paid 50 dollars for it, 25 dollars each, 
that is £5 6s. 3d. each, besides our board and lodgings; we were 
on this passage seven days, and thought it worse than our sea 
voyage. It is a turnpike road from Erie to Pittsburgh and not 
two miles level road in it, and very few inhabitants. When we 
arrived at tunis city we found it to be just like the old country, 
where they burn nothiag but coal; we paid Sd. a strike for them. 
It is a town for all kinds of trade, there are cetton factories, iron 
foundries, glass-blowing, potteries, and contains twenty-two 
thousand people, and most of them Irish. There is a market 
every morning, and everything is very cheap,, we stopped there 
five weeks. The first day’s work I did was clearing a yard for a 
wild beast show, for which I got 75 cents. and plenty of whiskey, 
but the weather was so uncommonly hot we could scarce work at 
days or sleep at nights; but this summer has been hotter than it 
has been for ten years back. We found this place did not agree 
with our health, the town being in such a low va'ley and surround- 
ed by very high mountains, and the coal smoke from the different 
works in the city makes it so unhealthy, that people become sick 
and suffer in great numbers. 

We next removed down the river to Cincinnati, five hundred 
miles, we took our passage on a sinal] steam boat, but the river 
being so very low of water we had to send our luggage on a keel 
boat, and it was three weeks after us in reaching the city, but we 
got itallsafeanddry. The first might I got to Cincinnati I went 
to the same gentleman's house where I now live, to inquire after 
Jacob Maw, but he had not been there for two years, but one of 
his sons informed me where I might see him; 1 went and found 
him about two miles off, he was well and hearty, and will be glad 
to see Abraham from Epworth. He has sent Cornelius Hackshaw 
down to his farm at Illinois, and given him a lease for seven years 
for nothing, and two acres for himself for ever, besides other pre- 
sents: he made us the same offer and would go with us the next 
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have in England, shoulder end, for 1s. 6d.; I bought seven very 
fine hams at 2d. per lb.; good apples at 6d. per peck, and there 
are waggon-loads of peaches at 2d. per peck, as good as any you 
havein England Poor men are paid well for their work, they get 
75 cente per day; women 59 cents per day and their meat for 
washing and charing, thatis, 2s. 1gd. There are so many come 
that are not eatisfied, I don’t know how it is, for I am sure if 
people will but strive they may live, everything but house rent and 
fire are cheap, and those two are dear; coals can be bought for 4d. 
a strike, but just now they are scarce; eggs 2d. per dozen, a good 
cow for eight dollars, brandy, rum, gin, and whiskey are too cheap, 
We have plenty of goud beer at 1$d. per pint, good shag tobacco 
Sd. per lb. ; all kinds of groceries are much the same as in End- 
land. You may know the expense of a farm by the price of its 
produce, 

I must now conclude, wishing my own friends with me, and all 
who desire to come; for here we can sit down in plenty. We are 
glad that we can write to our brothers and sisters and, we hope, a 
mother, and to you all that are well situated and content. * * @ 

This last summer there have been about six hundred new houses 
built in Cincinnati, as large fine houses as you can see in England, 
most of them brick, and some few with stone fronts, but all of 
them covered with shingles, that is, small split boards. There is 
a beautiful boat landing, paved with stone, with a regular decent 
from the great freshes that come down the river Ohio; there is 
no tide. We have good works that carry water all over the city, 
but poor people have to pay dear for it, 

This is a fine place for hogs, there have been thirty thousand 
killed this winter for the pork houses, where they barrel it up and 
send it to the seaports; we can take a basket and go to the 
slaughter-houses and get as many pig-hearts and lights as we 
pl ase for nothing Hosters and basketmakers are very scarce; I 
wish many times my poor neighbours were here for the sake of 
having plenty of food, but I don’t want one to come thinking of 
getting a living without working. I want my nephew, Juha 
foster, to come, and stop in England so longer to work like a 
negro, aud perish with hunger: to come while he is young and 
make aman of himself There are a great maay breweries in the 
tuwn which employ a great many hands, they give from eightees 
to twenty dollars a month, which is £2 5s. English money, and 
they find themselves; they are most of them English people. 
There is also a great deal of malting here; they malt a great deal 
of oats, which is lighter work than barley. If William Shipley be 
inclined to come into this country, tell him to come to this city, 
and not to stop at any place from New York, for this is the most 
healthy place in the United States. There is money for your 
work ; itis not store pay. 

We have had frost and snow for one month, and it is Iikely to 
continue: they say it is the sharpest winter they have known here 


spring, but we have made up our minds to stay in the city of! these ten ycars; but the weather is much colderin England, tak- 


Cincinnati. 

I have let myself for twelve months to Oliver Spencer, Esq., to 
be his gardener, I have 10 dollars a month and my board, 
which is £2 2s. 6d. English money; we live in a very neat house 
belonging to our master, betwixt the gardens. There is just the 
coach road between his house and eurs. The house he lives in is 
a large brick one, painted white, and covered on the top with 
boards; we don’t raise any garden stuff for sale, only just what ie 
necessary for our own use; we have plenty of good water both 
soft and hard, close by the honse. Inthe gardens we have goose- 
berry trees, currants, rasps, strawberries, grapes, and apple trees, 
plenty of plums, cherries, qguinces, both apples and pears, pleasure 
gardens, grass plats, and everything well set out for a gentleman's 
house, | have two horses and a cow to look after, and to go to 
market to fetch what is wanted four times a week, but | have 
neither fast work nor hard work, for I can go to bed at eight 
o'clock at night, and lay till seven in the morning. 

As for my family, they can live for one quarter they eould in 
Eng'and, we can go to market and buy 10 stone of good first rate 
flour for Rs 6d. English money, ducks and chickens at 5d. a piece, 
fine geese Is., turkeys the same price. We can buy a leg of 
routton, weighing 7lbs. for 6d.; nice shoulders for 3d.; and good 
Beefat id. perlh My wife bought 20ibs. of fine pork as any you 
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{near £4 in Epglish money, 


ing it the yearthrough. The summers are very hot here, which 
makes the winter feel colder than in England. 

There have been some dreadful fires here, at four different times ; 
at two of them a great deal of damage was done. There are good 
engines kept for the purpose of destroying fires, and a bell is rung 
in every church to alarm the people while the fire continues, 

I said that side ovens were of no use, but we have found that 
they are, and very dear too ia this country. We are going to buy 
a grate, and will cost about seventecn or eighteen dollars; that is 
Coal is much cheaper than wood. 
Potatoes are very dear; one English shilling for a small peck 
Eggs, this storm, are 37 cents per dozen, that is 1s. 6d. English; 
we can buy them for five cents in the spring. Butter about 94. 
per pound; plenty of chickens, all 3d. and 4d. apiece ; andas much 
venison as you please, There are six market days in the week, 
four of which are full markets, As for garden seeds, they come 
from England. If John Foster comes, tell him to bring about a 
pint or a quart of prime berries, if he goes ten miles for them, and 
about thirty potatoes, J can say it is good to be here, for we seem 
to live independent, and aot like poor people in England. The 
Lord make us thankful for our good fortune. 

What we have had to do this winter has been to cut wood for 4 
cooking stove, and in one hour I can eut as much as will serve 
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two days. I have two horses and a cow to look after; I have one 
son athome. We spend our time in joiner work: we have made 
ourselves a good table, and are making a mangle; I have a set of 
drawers cut out for making. I have to buy my own wood, but 
have time to work itup. ........ . 
P.S. Hf any of our friends come, inquire for Mr. Oliver 
Spencer, 6th street between Sycamore and Broadway; I shall be 
there til} the 16th of September and perhaps longer. The best 
way of coming to New York is, first, to Afbany, one hundred and 
<wenty-two miles; to Buffalo, three hundred and sixty-two miles ; 
to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, two hundred and fifty miles; to 
Zanesville, two hundred miles ; by the Canal to Marietta, ninety 
miles ; down the Miss Kingdom, from Marietta to Cincinnati, three 
hundred miles : total one thousand three hundred and twenty-four 
miles. Down the river Ohio it is all water carriage, and much 
cheaper than travelling by land. O. 8. 





THE PHYSICAL, SOCIAL, AND MORAL CONDITION OF 
THE MANUFACTURING POPULATION. 
Continued from our last.) 

At Wigan, Mr. Dodd, after having hired a guide to accompany 
him in his explorations, who sickened of his task and deserted him, 
pursued his investigations alone. The following is a sample of fifteen 
or sixteen streets and lanes in which the lower orders, the workers, 

gencrally reside. 

“These streets were unsewered, unpaved; every few yards a 
pool of stagnant water, and heaps of accumulated filth of every 
description. The windows of the houses were more or less broken. 
and pasted over with brown paper, or stuffed with rags, affording 
a certain proof of poverty within. In some streets, every fourth 
or fifth house was empty, and boarded up; in the other houses 
were living, two, three, and in some four families, crowded toge- 
ther. The lower parts, or cellars of the houses, were occupied as 
weaving shops for hand-loom weavers. The floors of these cellars 
were several feet below the surface of the street, the walls being 
damp half-way up. The smell pervading these streets and houses 
was most noxious and sickening. I entered several houses, which 
were miserably furnished, and agreed with the general aspect of 
the exterior.” 

He describes several of the houses, all of which presented 
wretchedness of various degrees. In one of them he 

* Found a young woman about sixteen years of age, lying on a 
mattress in a corner of the room. She had met with an accident 
in the factories, a few days before, but, being afraid of offending 
her master, she declined giving me their names, or her own. How- 
ever, she told me, that her right arm had got into the machinery, 
and the flesh was scraped off, leaving the bones and sinews bare, 
from a little below her elbow to her fingers. Her masters were 
not expected to do anything for her, as it is not their general 
custom, I was told. Beside her, on the same mattress, (which was 
all they had for eight persons to lay on) and covered with an old 
cloak, lay a dying infant (on my second visit, this infant was dead). 

The father, a hand-loom weaver, stated, with melancholy aspect, 
that he could only earn 6s. per week when he had work; that the 
family depended for support on the united earnings of himself and 
the daughter who had got lamed; that they were almost starved, 
and that he did not know what was to become of them. He 
looked the picture of misery: his long beard (which was about 
three weeks’ growth) and haggard looks, gave him a gastly ap- 
ee I would not have given 5s. for all the furniture in the 
place.” 

Poverty and ill health is the general characteristic according to 
Mr Dodd of this portion of the population. The former they 
escribe to the extensive introduction of self-acting mules, and to 
the coupling of mules two, three, and even four times over, and 
causing one man to attend upon them, instead of the three or four 
formerly requir. d, by which production is augmented, and labour 
cheapened. And, speaking of Leeds, Mr. Dodd says :— 

“T met about twenty men sweeping the streets, and on inquiry 
found they were mostly men who el onal a legal time to some 


‘rude, such as croppers, flax-dressers, and others aonnected with 





the manufactures. ‘They generally affirm that the introduction of 
machinery is the chief cause of their misery; they are employed 
by the parish at Is. per day, and in consequence of the great 
number of applications, they are omly allowed to work two and 
three days a-week, as the case may require. 

“From them I went to the outside of the town, near Water- 
lane, where I saw a number of men bre king stones for the roads, 
and others standing with their hands in their pockets locking on. 
* ¢ @ @ © They are generally men who have been thrown 
out of employment by the introduction of machinery, according to 
their own account, and are now employed, like those sweeping 
streets, at ls. per day. 

“These men say, that when they were employed in their own 
work, they could earn from 5s, to 7s. per day, and could then 
maintain their families in comfort; but now they are under the 
necessity of sending their wives and children to the factories, to 
assist in supporting them. 

“T have also had an interview with some woollen cloth-dlressera, 
commonly called croppers ; these men were formerly in the habit 
of earning from 36s. to 40s. per week by hand, and were obliged 
to serve a term of five or seven years to the trade. In 1814, there 
were 1733 croppers in Leeds, all im full employment; and now, 
since the introduction of machinery, the whole of the cloth manu- 
factured in this town is dressed by a comparatively smal! number 
chiefly boys, at from 5s. to 8s. (some working for 8s. per week 
have a wife and two children), and a few men at from 10s. to 14s. 
per week. The old croppers have turned themselves to anything 
they can get to do; some acting as baliffs, water-carriers, scaven- 
gers, or selling tapes and laces, gingerbread, blacking, &c. &c.” 

And again at Bradford :— 

“The men who have lost their work in consequence of the in- 
troduction of machinery, naturally thinking that ‘ half a loaf is 
better than no bread,’ offered to do the little that was left to be 
done by hand, for less wages ; and the manufacturers, seeing the 
labour-market glutted, concluded they could have their work done 
at their own price. Hence, I found wool-combers in Bradford 
working the same sort of wool for 10d. per Ib., for whieh, in 1838, 
they were receiving 1s, 8d. per }b. Many of those wool-combers 
work at home, and in order to make up the deficiency in the family 
income, the wife, and children of very tender age, are compelled to 
take up a pair of combs; and thus, by turning off a greater quan- 
tity, keep up their income as well as they can. This gluts the 
market of labour still more. I have conversed with a man who 
had formerly bees able to maintain his family in comfort by his 
own unassisted labours ; and now, although he has the assistance 
of his wife, who works a pair of combs, standing from morning till 
night at the pad post, he is scarcely able to keep a home to put 
his head in. The wages of the wool-combers, generally, are not more 
than two-thirds, and in most cases only one half, of what they 
were three years ago, and great numbers have nothing at all to do. 
For this they blame machinery, 2s the chief cause of their suffer- 
ings.”” 

at Rochdale, fresh facts of the same description met his in- 
quiry. The manufacturers were all striving with each other who 
could introduce the best machines at the least expense; the con- 
sequence is, that— 


(To be continued in our next.) 





DARKNESS. 


I had a dream, which was not all a dream; 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Morn came, and went—and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 

Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light - 
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And they did live by watchfires—and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings—the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes, 
To look once more into each other’s face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch : 
A fearful hope was all the world contain'd; 
Forests were set on fire ; but hour by hour 
They fell and faded, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish’d with a crash—~and all was black, 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits, 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 
And hid their eyes, and wept, and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands and smiled; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d : the wild birds shriek’d, 
And terrified did flutter on the ground, 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d, 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food: 
And war, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again : a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart, 
Gorging himself in gloom: no love was left; 
All earth was but one thought—and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; andthe pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails. Men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their fiesh 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured, 
Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save one, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bay, 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead, 
Lured their lank jaws! himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress—-he died. 
The crowd was famish’d by degrees, but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies ; they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar place, 
Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage; they raked up, 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each others aspects—saw, and shriek’d, and died ;— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written fiend. The world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 


S’ EXAMINER. 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GORER PIAZZAs 
LIVERPOOL, 


Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 








KEW VORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days 

They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging 

&ec. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, accarding to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

For New York, “PACIFIC,” to sail 14th July. 

For New York, “NICHOLAS BIDDLE,” to sail 20th July 

For New Onirans, “HURON,” to sail 17th July, ‘ 

€ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 








To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 
Potteries ! 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 
GO TO 


SALISBURY, AND Co. 
HAT DEPOTS. BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY. 
W HERE you will find Beaver ani Silk Hats, French and 
Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety 
Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 
and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at 
small profits, and quick returns ! 


, 4 if ) ° 
FASHION! ELEGANCE!! & CHEAPNESS!!! 
GEORCE WICLEY, 

MARKET PLAC.E, BURSLEM, 
HAVING received a superb assortment of Fashionable HATS for 
the season, and which have been selected with a view to supply an 
| excellent and beautiful article on reasonable terms, begs leave to call 
| the attention of the public to the same ‘ 

Heads of Families are respectfully reminded, that his Juvenile 
assortment of Hats and Caps still remains unrivalled Sor Taste, 
Elegance, and Economy, and is suited for all ages, Hat Cases, 
| Travelling Caps, Carpet-bags, &c., now on sale at the lowest prices. 





THE BEDFORD ARMS’ TAP 
Has now acquired a celebrity for the gennine qualities of the Ou 
Excuish Not Buown Ave; and G. W. respectfully assures his 
numerous friends, that he shall continue to cherish a pride in supply 
ing the pure article of Home-brewed Ale, together with Spirit, 





The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 
Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead ; the tides wore in their grave ; 
The moon, their mistress, had expired defore; 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the universe 


Cigars, Cyder, and Porter, Botiled and Draught, of the fumast 
quality and flavour ! 
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Printed for the Executive of “‘ The United Branches of Operative 
Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and Yates 
Shelton; Manley, Burslem; Bell, Stoke. Kc. &c 
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